THE  FOUR  GEORGES
the Jacobites was too much for their manners. For
example, in April 1719 the Princess of Wales was being
carried in her chair from Leicester Fields to St. James's,
when a chairman availed himself of the opportunity to
spit in her face three times. He was subsequently
whipped from Somerset House to the Haymarket, but it
was not until the flesh on his back was in ribbons that he
could be prevailed upon to cry "God save King George".1
The lash was freely employed in defence of the new dis-
pensation. A thousand lashes was not considered at all
excessive punishment for a soldier who raised his mug of
beer to James's health, and on at least one occasion a
servant-girl who said she wished all the hairs on her head
were dragoons to fight for the rightful King was publicly
whipped; dripping with blood, and disfigured for life,,
the poor child nevertheless refused to renounce her
Jacobitism.
The failure of Layer and his associates was followed by
a period during which Jacobite activities were mainly
carried on in the House of Commons, where the leader
of James's supporters was William Shippen. He came of
a Cheshire family of considerable importance, and was
the brother-in-law of John Anstis. The Shippens were
Quakers, and one of William's uncles was the first
Mayor of Philadelphia,2 William Shippen had sat in
the Parliaments of Anne's reign, but it was not
until after the accession of the new dynasty, and the
disappearance of the old Tory leaders, that he began
to come to the front. Lord Rosebery placed him
high among the Parliamentarians of the day, not far
1  cf. Doran, J.: London in the Jacobite Times, Vol. I, p. 329.
2  The late Rear-Admiral Edward  Shippen,  M.D.,  U.S.N., was  a  direct
descendant of the Mayor, and there are several families of the name of Shippen
in New York and elsewhere.
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